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EDITOR'S NOTE 


With the advent of the cold season and the southward migration of the 
birds most of us have curbed our field outings and are forced to spend longer 
periods indoors. Hence this is a good time to write up on the many field trips 
we took in the summer and exchange notes through the Wood Duck. 

All of us will no doubt be pleased at the good news from Italy this 
summer; as from spring 1969 all small songbirds will be protected by law and 
Italians will no longer be able to slaughter the migrating birds as they 
have done to the present. 

Next may I add a word of caution to all members taking part in Christmas 
bird counts; take field notes of all rare species seen at time of sight. These 
may then be evaluated by an expert and the rare sight may be retained or 
rejected. This should be done as otherwise such results are worthless from a 
scientific pont of view. 

Finally may I wish you all a happy and holy season. 

A. Salvadori 

NOTE; Please submit all articles and correspondence pertaining to the Wood Duck 
directly to -- A. SALVADORI, Dept, of Mathematics, University of Guelph, Guelph. 
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Letters to the Editor: 


Could not enjoy 


"The Wood Duck" of the Hamilton Naturalists Club more, 

W. Hendrie, Hamilton 




We thoroughly enjoy the Wood Duck, we would not miss it for any reason. 

I enjoy the accounts of "Spooky Hollow". The efforts put forth by the membership 
must be monumental. Here in Lake County, Ohio there is an area that was desig¬ 
nated as one of the areas on the Great Lakes to be saved. This is known as the 
"Mentor Marsh". In ancient times the Grand River bed was located thru the 
Mentor Marsh. Some time in the dim past erosion both by Lake Erie and the Grand 
River established a new mouth into the lake. 


Mentor Marsh was born and languished more or less unnoticed until within 
the past ten years its existence was threatened by plans for a lavish "Recreational 
Development" launched by a local county Planning Commission. The efforts to save 
the Marsh attracted country wide attention. I have the story of the drive to 
save it. / . 




L. Barbour, Ohio 


Congragulations on the resolution re 


I enjoy the Wood Duck very much, and 
and other conservation activities. 


Cootes Paradise. 

L. Merrick, Hamilton 

wish you well in your ornithological 


II, Mitchell, 
Williamsville, N.Y. 

Wishing H.N. Club every success*. 

Mr. & Mrs. J. Hill, 
Ohsweken 

Ickti c 

I enjoy "The Wood Duck", I wouldn't like to miss a copy. 

Miss J. Scott, 

St. Catharines 

*** 

We think the Wood Duck is just grand. We keep them and check back when 
we want to remember something that's past, 

Mr. 6c Mrs. T. Merriett 
Dundas 


Vc toV * * "k k * * * * * * VoV * * i< * * 


Did you know that . , . 


... a young owl boarded a lake-carrier in Lake Huron 
and rode all the way to the pier at Cleveland. There he took off and a few 
minutes later settled on a ladder rung of a freight train passing near the dock. 
The train was heading south. Presumably the bird had discovered a new and less 
strenuous manner of migrating. 




Niagara Naturalist, 
October, 1967 
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THE COLLARED DOVE 

As recently as 1930, the collared dove was still largely confined in 
Europe to Turkey, Bulgaria, Greece, Albania and Yugoslavia. Then it began 
pushing its way into Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Austria. By 1940 
it was advancing by leaps and bounds through Poland, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
Holland, Denmark and Sweden, and ten years later it had pushed its way into 
France, Belgium, Luxembourg and eastwards into Russia. 

On July 31st, 1952, the first dove to cross the North Sea was seen 
at Manton in Lincolnshire and for some time after its arrival in Britain it 
seemed to advance only in alternate years. Yet by 1963 it was breeding in 
at least 25 counties of England, four counties in Wales and up to 13 counties 
in Scotland. 

In 1959 it crossed the Irish Sea and was recorded in a Dublin suburb, 
where it apparently bred. On July 8th, 1960, one was seen in Ward Park, 

Bangor, Co. Down; on July 18th, 1961, one reached Inishtrahull, Co. Donegal, 
and on May 3rd, 1962, a collared dove visited the Saltee Islands, off the 
Wexford coast. Since then it has been recorded in places as far apart as Kerry 
and Derry and Fermanagh and Down and breeding has been reported in at least 
four counties. It would appear that the enormous increase in Britain has been 
due not to the original colonisation but to fresh arrivals from Europe. There 
appears to be no reason why this species should not now spread to the Faroes 
and finally Iceland. 

A dove ringed in Saxony was recorded nine months later 445 miles away 
at Latisana in Italy and a dove found dead in the Ardennes had been ringed 
as a chick 360 miles away nine months previously. Though gatherings of up to 
150 have been recorded, the biggest flock in this country for which I have 
information contained 27 birds. During the first week of June this year Dr. 
Patrick of Cadogan Park, Malone Road, Belfast, noticed two collared doves in 
his garden. By the end of August this had risen to 27 birds, which would prove 
that the increase in any area is aided by fresh colonisation as well as 
breeding. 

In Southern Europe the collared dove is a bird of the city centres, 
but in western Europe it is found in parks and gardens and cultivated land on 
the outskirts of towns and villages. It has become in the west, at any rate, 
symbiotic with man, having little fear of him, feeding with his chickens and 
breeding in his gardens. Though it has the same collar, it is larger than the 
barbary dove, a richer pink, and longer tailed. The edges of the primary 
feathers are darker than the rest of the wing and not the same colour as the 
barbary dove's. The call is different, too. 

Breeding normally extends from March right through to September and 
the nest is almost always placed in trees -- mostly conifers, though chest¬ 
nut, poplar and various fruit trees have been used. The nest is placed close 
to the trunk at heights varying from six to sixty feet. The male gathers 
the material and the female does the construction. The normal dove pattern of 
two eggs is the rule. The incubation period is between two and three weeks. 

From a beginning of two pairs, it is possible to have a flock of 30 at the end 
of the breeding season, though research in Europe has shown that an average 
of one young reared per brood is normal. It is probable that this species 
will continue to increase near towns throughout Ulster. 


(cont.) . . 
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. . . (cont.) 

The collared dove is not the only species to have extended its range. 

One of the more interesting, which has been going on for a great deal longer 
than that of the collared dove, is the expansion of the serin, though in 150 
years it has not penetrated as far as the collared dove has done in 20 years. 
There are various other species which show a range of expansion towards the 
north and west from the south-east and it would seem that some initial barrier 
appears to have been lifted to allow the spread of the species. It is 
interesting to note that the further the collared dove moved north and west, 
the greater the human tolerance of wild birds, so that the species was actually 
protected in some countries before its arrival. 

The reason or reasons for the spread of the collared dove across Europe 
in the space of three decades is lilcely to occupy the attention of European 
naturalists for years to come, 

C,D. Deane, 

Curator, Ulster Museum, 
Ulster Commentary, 
October, 1967. 

************************* 


THE BANDING OF RED-TAILED HAWK NESTLINGS 

The red-tailed hawk (Buteo Jamaicensis) is the most interesting of all 
birds of prey that I have banded. I usually band nestlings late in the spring 
at the actual nest sights high up in the trees. After an arduous climb I am 
rewarded with the view of two, fierce young birds complete with hooked beaks 
and razor sharp talons. Quickly I grab a nestling by the legs and place the 
usual F, & W. band around the tarsus. The hazard in this operation is to avoid 
being pierced by the sharp talons or beak of the bird or its nest-mate. While 
banding is more than half the fun the results of such work must be compiled and 
analyzed. 

In my research I have found that the red-tailed hawk is the most common 
bird of prey in the Burlington-Hamilton area. However, due to the shortage of 
food -- chiefly rodents -- the nest density only averages one per square mile. 

In Oakville, where more field-mice exist, the density is double that of our region. 
Red-tailed hawks continue to use the same nest sights year after year adding 
more and more material each year. As a result some nests become very large. The 
eggs are laid in late March or early April after repairs to the nest have been 
made. In certain cases I have found eggs being incubated while snow still 
covered the ground. The incubation period is approximately 28 days and I try 
and band them when they are a month old. 

Some particulars might be of interest. The height of a nest from the 
ground varies from 43-57 feet and has an outside diameter ranging from 25-44 
inches and an inside diameter from 12-17 inches with an inner cavity of one inch 
depth. Nests were found in different varieties of trees, my findings being: elms 
41.6%, beech 8.4%, whiteoak 8.4%, and white pine 41.6%. Nests contained one, two, 
or three eggs with two eggs the most common. Hoxjever it was found that most 
nests with one egg were successful, nests with two eggs averaged out to 1.5 and 


(cont.) . . 
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• . . (cont.) 

nests with three to 2.5. Of the offspring 53.2% were males and 46.8% female. 

Finally, the question I hope to answer some day is where do these 
hawks go? This indeed is the whole object of my banding. 

Keith Salisbury 
Junior Member 

(Your work is really excellent Keith. Do let us know if you get any returns 
or recoveries. -- Editor) 




Looking through other journals I found . . . 

. . . our National Parks constitute 12,628 square miles -- just over 
8 million acres. Less than half an acre for each Canadian. Add to this the 
16,000 square miles of Provincial parks and we have a total park resource of 
about one acre per person. The United States, with 45 million acres of 
National Park, National Forest and State Parks has about one quarter of an 
acres per person. The total National & Provincial Parks Systems constitute 
about 3/4 of 1% of Canada 1 s total area -- they make up about 1%% of the area 
Tfhich is under provincial jurisdiction ... If visitors to the parks system 
increase by 10% a year, their numbers will double every seven and one-half 
years. At such a rate of increase there will be twenty-three visitors in the 
year 2000 for every one we have today. In one hundred years -- and we must 
look ahead that far if we can -- there will be 13,780 visitors for every one 
we get now . , . 

The National Parks Service is prepared to add parks as rapidly as the 
provinces will make land available for our national inheritance. , . 

(ONTARIO PLEASE NOTE 1 . ED.) . , .We are prepared to review the role of the 
National Parks in the context of the total park systems, to ensure that the 
National Parks complement other systems rather than compete with them . . . 

Those who seek the true countryside move on and the spoilation begins 
anew elsewhere. Man may very well bring his environment with him into the 
countryside. Without controls, we may very well be taking man from the city, 
through an urbanized corridor to an urbanized park . . . Unless we make 
provision now, there may be too few outdoor recreational opportunities for 
young Canadians of the future. 

F.O.N. Newsletter 

Page 5, Vol. 8. No. 5 (1967) 




Did you know that , . . 

. . . the first nesting record of Brewer’s Blackbird 
for Southern Ontario was obtained at Luther Lake on June 4th by a party from 
the Peninsula Field Naturalists. 


Niagara Naturalist, October 1967. 
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FIVE NESTS PER ACRE 


Early this year I decided that I wanted some specific project to add 
interest to my "bird watching".. An article I had read about the Ontario Nest 
Record Scheme conducted by the Royal Ontario Museum seemed to be the answer; so 
I wrote for report cards. 

I had always felt that the area near the junction of Sulphur Springs Road 
and Mineral Springs Road, west of Ancaster, should be good birding ground. My 
first visit on May 27th turned up a Mourning Dove's nest with one white egg on 
a very meager platform in a small pine. On June 13th when I again visited the 
area I found the nest deserted and more meager than ever. However, when I located 
eight additional active nests and several empty ones apparently of this year's 
make I felt that my project was started. 

The area selected for study is divided by Mineral Springs Road into a 
triangle of 3% acres and a roughly rectangular area covering 1 \ acres. 

The triangle is bounded on two sides by a mature mixed deciduous woods and 
on the third by a line of wind damaged trees along the road. It slopes to the 
North-west from a peak elevation of about 50 feet and is overgrown with hawthorn, 
apple, ash and a few pines -- all under 20 feet high. The high corner of the area 
enters the woods. Between the bushes is long grass and weeds with some rasp¬ 
berry canes. 

The rectangular area is west of the above. It is 140 yards wide at the 
north and 82 at the south with a small stream about 3 feet wide running the full 
length of it. This ran continuously all summer. After heavy rains it overflowed 
its banks causing swampy area at the north end. The rest of the area is 10-15 
feet higher and overgrown, on the east of the stream, with hawthorn, apple, ash 
etc. with some mature pines. West of the stream, the growth is hawthorn and common 
Buckthorn with some willow and a few mature oak, walnut and pine. The open areas 
are covered with long grass, weeds, bull rushes and raspberry canes. There are 
also wild grapes, elderberry, wild cherry, sumac and red panicle dogwood. Weeds 
include goldenrod, Joe-Pie-weed, Boneset, Mayapple, strawberries, also red and 
black raspberries. 

During the season from May 27th to September 8th (excluding July when I 
was away) I located 28 active nests and 12 additional ones which I considered 
to be of this year's vintage. 

In June, there were three Mourning Doves ranging in height from 4 to 14 
feet above the ground. These are very meager nests made up wholly of twigs and 
one wonders what prevents the eggs from rolling out. These are white 1.15" x 0.8". 
When the adult is flushed from the nest it flies away with great commotion and I 
saw at least one egg that had been kicked out. When the young are fully fledged 
they overlap the nest consdierably and the whole arrangement looks ridiculous. But 
even with all these troubles the species is fairly prolific. Of these three nests, 
one was destroyed within the first week, one produced one young and one two. 

Also, in June, three Rose Breasted Grosbeak nests were located. These 
again are very meager consisting mainly of pine needles. They were all at 
elevations of 7 to 12 feet and both adults were seen sitting at different times. 
Further more, both helped in the feeding of the young. During one period both 
adults made two trips with food to the nest in twenty minutes. They were also 


(cont.) . , 
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. . . (cont.) 

seen to meet in a nearby tree one time and pass something betx^een them. Due to 
the danger of flushing the young before they were fledged it was difficult to 
determine just how many there were in the nests when they got older. I feel, 
however, that one nest produced three young, one produced two or more and the 
third was destroyed early. They each started with four eggs, greenish blue, 
spotted most heavily about the large end with reddish brown; size 1.00" x 0.75”. 

Three Robin*s nests were located in the latter part of June, These 
were in hawthorns at elevations of 5% to 8 feet. They were the usual mud walled 
nests lined with grasses and much more secure and better placed than the Doves 
or Grosbeaks, One was found with two young which apparently developed; a second 
had three young and at least two developed. The third had four eggs when found 
and three had produced young when last see. The eggs are greenish blue 1.15” x 
0 . 8 **. 

It was interesting to note that two of these nests were only 33 yards 

apart. 


About the middle of June a nest was found in a small apple tree about 
3 feet above the ground. It consisted of coarse grass and strips of baric loosely 
woven and lined with finer grasses and had two eggs, pale bluish white, profusely 
spotted with reddish brown and lavender, 1.0*' x 0.7 M , Two days later there were 
four eggs but still no sign of the unknown adult. Three days later I found a 
female Cardinal sitting and still only four eggs. I was not able to foilow this 
nest to watch the young leave but, in August, the nest was still intact and, I 
hope, had been successful. 

I only located two ground nests in the area. One of these, thought to 
be that of a Towhee, had one Xvihite egg heavily marked and about 3/4** long. It 
remained this way. The other was a Field Sparrow which was actually 6" off the 
ground in a small hawthorn. This had four eggs when found on June 13th, They 
were 0,65'* x 0.5*' and were bluish white speckled and blotched with yellowish 
brown and greyish purple. The nest was wholely of grass well woven together. 

Ten days later, there were four young but again I was unable to follow their 
growth, I do know that the nest was still in good condition in August. 

Another of the nests found June 13th was a Wood Thrush with four young. 

This bird is, of course, closely related to the Robin and its eggs are much the 
same colour. The nest was also similar in construction, consisting of dead leaves, 
grass and weed stems plastered inside with mud and lined with rootlets. It was 
well supported in a vertical three way crotch of a small maple sapling 20 feet 
inside the woods. Five days later the adult was seen feeding and on the 20th 
the nest was empty, the young having apparently flown. 

On August 12th another nest of similar construction was found nearby, 

8 feet above the ground, in a horizontal crotch. This was empty but gave every 
indication of having been recently used. 

The most common nest found in the area was that of the Catbird. In 
all, nine active ones were located and there were others, non-active, which I 
considered of the same species. 

These nests were loosely made of weed and grass stems with small twigs 


(cont) . . 
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. . . (cont,) 

and leaves lined v;ith strips of shredded inner bark and rootlets* They ranged 
in elevation between 3 and 12 feet -- mostly under 6 feet -- and all in hawthorns. 
The eggs are bright bluish green unmarked and 0.95" x 0.7". 

One nest was inaccessable but apparently successful as the adult was visable 
on the nest from June 13th to 25th. One, with two eggs, was destroyed five days 
later. Similarly, one with three eggs, had none a week later. One, with four 
newly hatched young, was empty five days later. Another with three eggs on June 
13th had three young on the 25th. Four eggs in another developed into three young 
a week later. Three found late (June 20th and 25th) had three or four eggs on 
the 25th. I am hopeful that six of the nine were successful. 

Like the Robins mentioned above these Catbirds seem to disregard other 
nests nearby. There were two only 30 yards apart and another pair only 38 yards 
apart, 


June 23rd, I found a Brown Thrasher's nest 12 feet up in a large hawthorn. 
Built of twigs, weed stems etc. and lined with grass and roots it contained 
three eggs. These were pale greenish white profusely dotted with reddish brown 
1.05" x 0,8". The adult sat very close and made considerable commotion when 
finally flushed. Two days later there were only two eggs left but the adult was 
still sitting. In August, the nest was still intact but, of course, empty. 

Upon returning to the area, after being away all July, I located a 
Goldfinch nest 6 feet high in a coomon buckthorn bush. This was made of pine 
needles, bark strips, thistle down and grass and weeds lined with thistle down. 
There x^ere four newly hatched young on August 19th but the nest was empty on the 
22nd, too soon for them to have flown. 

On August 12th I located my first Cedar Waxwing nest, with 4 eggs. These 
are a beautiful bluish grey with sharp blackish broxvmi speckles 0.85" x 0.6 n . 

The nest was 7 feet up in a hawthorn and built of small twigs, grass, thistle 
dox-m and inner bark, lined with grass, pine needles and shredded inner bark. 

By the 26th there were 4 young but on September 3rd there v/ere only three dead 
young, one apparently partly eaten. 

During August I located three other nests of similar construction thought 
to be of the same species. Two were empty -- one 6 feet high in a hawthorn with 
one broken egg and the other 8 feet high also in a hawthorn. The latter had 
indications of a broken egg and some of the grass used in construction was still 
green. A third nest only 20 yards ax^ay from the first had two broken eggs and 
X7as located 3 feet above the ground in a haxtfthorn. 

A fifth Waxwing nest was found August 26th only 32 yards from the first. 
This \<j as 8 feet high in a common buckthorn and contained an unknoxm number of 
young. The nest x^as too flimsily attached to the bush to be able to see in. On 
September 2nd it x^as seen to contain four young. These x^ere fully fledged and 
sitting high in the nest xdien last seen on September 6th. The nest was empty on 
the 8th but undamaged. 

Of the five nests apparently only one was successful. It is interesting 
to note that three of these nests were x-jithin 35 yards of each other. 


(cont.) . . 
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. . , (cont*) 

This completes the list of nests found but considering the fact that 
no work was done during July and that only two ground nests were located and 
no high nests, I think it reasonable to guess that there must have been 50 or 
60 nests in the area studied during the season; or an average of five nests per 
acre* 


Of the 28 active nests found, I am hopeful that 40 or 50 young were suc¬ 
cessfully raised from 18 of them* In all these I was suprised to note that none 
were parasitized by cowbirds although I did see a Scarlet Tanager feeding a 
Cowbird in the area on August 12th* 

Other species feeding, or with young, in the area included Kingbird, 

Red Eyed Vireo and Red Tailed Hawk* 

I cannot account for the destruction of the remaining 10 nests but I was 
interested to find, on September 2nd, an old nest 7 feet up in a hawthorn 
containing a superimposed nest of deer mouse* I am wondering whether this animal 
could be responsible for some of the loss although it is listed as eating mainly 
grain or seeds. In addition, predators such as Yellow - Billed Cuckoo, Grackle, 
Bluejay. Red Tailed Hawk and a Falcon were seen in or over the area plus coon, 
squirrel and chipmunk* In my rounds I tried to refrain from using the same path 
all the time and not to stay near the nest any longer than necessary* 

In studying the destruction I note that six of the ten nests that were 
deserted were within 100 yards of each other and near the marshy area to the west 
of the road. Three were Waxwing, two Catbirds and the other a Goldfinch* 

The food habits of the ten nesting species varies from 10% animal, 90% 
vegetable for the Goldfinch and Waxwing to a maximum of 60% animal (remainder 
vegetable) for* the others* Animal food includes insects, beetles, etc; while 
vegetable includes seeds, small fruits, berries and some buds and blossoms. As 
was seen earlier, there was plenty of this food in the study area. 

There was plenty of competition for the food also* Besides the ten 
nesting species, there were eighteen others that could be considered direct 
competition plus three of the woodpecker tribe which were seen in or near the area. 

It was interesting to note the preference these birds have for hawthorn 
bushes; I suppose because of the thorns which might be expected to keep away 
predators. This could, of course, apply only to the larger ones as these birds 
themselves seemed to have no difficulty maneuvering through the bushes* It was 
further noted that practically all nests were located so that the adult had a 
covered way through another bush or bushes to the nest. 

One surprise was the fact that so many species (Robins, Catbirds, Waxwings 
and possibly Wood Thrush) built their nests so close together, I had always 
understood that these and most other birds and animals would maintain a territory 
and keep all others of their species out of it. It would have been interesting 
to watch these closely placed nests to see whether there was a boundary between 
them* 


I found the project very interesting and hope to be able to repeat it 
another year to see whether the area is always as popular with the birds as it was 
in 1967. Furthermore, I hope that the contribution will assist the Ontario Nest 
Record Scheme, 


W.A.T* Gilmour 
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IVORY-BILLED WOODPECKER, FEARED EXTINCT 9 SIGHTED 

Ivory-billed woodpeckers -- spectacular red, white and black birds of 
the Southern sx^amplands that ornithologists had long feared extinct -- have 
been found in Texas. 

Three pairs of the 20-inch birds — as big as crox^s -- have been sighted 
in the Neches River Valley in the Big Thicket country of eastern Texas by John 
V, Dennis of Leesburg, Va t , America’s leading expert on woodpeckers. 

Mr. Dennis, who searched for the woodpeckers under a contract with the 
Interior Department, estimated on the basis of his study and reports from amateurs 
that there are five to 10 pairs of the birds in the Big Thicket. 

The last previous confirmed sighting of an ivory bill, America’s largest 
woodpecker, was of one bird on the Chipola River in Florida in 1950. 

Since then there have been occasional reports of ivory bills, but orni¬ 
thologists have dismissed the sightings as mis-identifications of pileated x^ood- 
peckers, somex-jhat similar birds quite common in the x^oodlands. 

Noxtf, Mr. Dennis said, the reports of the amateur bird-x^atchers cannot be 
so easily brushed aside as ’’phony." 

Secretary of the Interior Stex^art L. Udall said that reports of ivory 
bill’s survival xtfould be investigated along the Congaree River in South Carolina, 
along the Apalachicola River in Florida, along the Tombigee River in Alabama 
and Mississippi and along the Altamaha River in Georgia. 

Mr. Dennis sax* his first ivory bill in the Big Thicket early last 
December, about a x^eek after his field study began. He was alone, walking 
through a cypress swamp, x^hen he spotted the bird on a tree only 50 or 60 feet 
axtf ay. 


Mr. Dennis x-cas carrying his seven-pox^er binoculars, so he had no 
difficulty in identifying the bird as an ivory bill, xtfith its shiny black and 
xdiite plumage and long ivory bill. Male birds wear a brilliant scarlet crest. 

The Interior Department expressed the hope that curious persons would 
not try to find the ivory bill, and for that reason the exact spot of the 
sightings x?as not disclosed. 

Mr. Dennis said, hox^ever, that the chance of an average person seeing 
the birds x^as "almost zero" even if he x^ere given specific directions. The 
birds live in the deep swamp, he explained, are wary and are "nomadic — they 
don 1 t stay put 

With all his expertise Mr. Dennis saxtf no nests. Nor did he take any 
pictures. 

Mr. Dennis xtfould not speculate on the possibility of preventing the 
ivory bill from becoming extinct. He said it x^ould be a mistake to believe 
that there x^ere fex^er ivory bills than the approximately 40 xtfhooping cranes 
known to exist. 


(cont.) 
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, . . (cont.) 

Survival Hope s Raised 

One of Mr. Dennis's findings raised hope that the ivory bill would 
survive. Ornithologists have long attributed the species' decline to the 
disappearance of hardwood forests, where the ivory bill fed on the larva of 
wood-boring beatles. 

Mr. Dennis, however, discovered that the ivory bill also fed on insects 
in pine slashings, indicating that the bird might be adapting to the changed 
environment. 

Harry Goodwin, chief of the office of endangered species of the Bureau 
of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife, has asked timberland owners in the Big Thicket 
to help preserve the ivory bill. 

Although there has been a campaign to make the Big Thicket a national 
park, Mr. Goodwin said that he was not asking that the Government acquire the 
land. 

Mr. Goodwin is, however, asking timberland owners to rotate their cuttings 
of pines so there always will be a supply of branches to feedon. The lumbermen 
are also being asked to leave pockets of cypress in deep swamp, which are 
uneconomical to cut anyway, and to leave some of the older trees standing in 
other areas for nesting. 

In addition, Mr. Goodwin said, the East Texas Wildlife Federation has 
promised to patrol 100,000 acres it controls in the Big Thicket to prevent 
shooting of the ivory bills. Federal law provides for a maximum penalty of 
$500 in fine, 60 days in jail or both for injuring an ivory bill. 
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CLUB ACTIVITIES 


MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 


The meeting for December will be held at the Headquarters Building of 
the Royal Botanical Gardens at 8:00 p.m. on Monday, December 11th . 

The speaker will be Mr. Fred Helleiner who will speak on:: Birding in 
Northern Ontario. Mr. Helleiner has spent over fourteen years in the Kirkland 
Lake area and hence comes to us as a well qualified speaker. 


************************* 


F IELD EVENTS FOR DECEMBER 

Sunday, December 24 - CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT. Contact George N orth — 522-6082 

at least two weeks ahead for territories. Bring lunch. 
N.B, Audubon rules require a 50$ participation fee per 
person, 

Saturday, December 30 - LONG POINT CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT. Volunteers required. 

Contact John B. Miles (evenings) at -- 522-6160. 


************************* 


JUNIOR CLUB 

MEETING - Saturday, December, 9 at 7:30 p.m. 

General meeting to plan for the nesting box project, and the senior 
club meeting in February. 

MEETING - Saturday, December, 23 at 7:30 p.m. 

Workshop meeting: Call 544-9985 for details. 

i 

HIKE - See above for Christmas counts; 

For hikes over the Christmas holidays call Russ Kardos at 637-9814 or 
Mr. MacPherson at 544-9985. 

Sunday,December, 10 — all day 

Trip to Sulphur Springs for winter finches. Meet at the Blind 
Institute parking lot on Main St. west (main west bus from King & James) 
at 9:00 a.m. Dress warmly and bring a lunch. 

ROSS THOMPSON TROPHY 


Competition for this coveted award is keener than ever this year. 

It will be awarded to the junior member who has seen the most species of 
birds in Southern Ontario, from January 1, to December 31, 1967. A member 
who was 14 years old or less on July 1, 1967, is eligible for a separate 
first prize. Send your lists for judging to Mr. George North, 249 Charlton 
Ave. W. by January 15th; 
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BOOK HEVIEm 


Toronto Birdfinding Guide by Peter Iden, 26 Bloomington Crescent, Downsview P.O., 
Ont., $1.50. This booklet of 52 pages compiled by Peter Iden with the assistance 
of many Toronto naturalists is a Canada Centennial project of the Toronto Field 
Naturalists' Club. It gives detailed information, with maps, on how to get to 
over 100 birding places within 30 miles of the Royal Ontario Museum. It suggests 
the best times for visiting each area and the special features of each place, 
with a mention of some of the notable birds seen in many of the spots. Peter 
must have had tongue in cheek when he called the Goshawk a relatively common 
breeding bird in the Campbellville-Speyside area, which is of course well within 
the 25-mile limit from York and Dundurn Sts. of the Hamilton region. The lake- 
shore from Port Credit to Burlington is also in our area, and jaegers are much 
more likely to be found there in mid-September than in October. In Metropolitan 
Toronto places for finding birds are getting hemmed in more and more by buildings; 
however, birds tend to congregate in the good spots remaining. This booklet is 
an excel lent guide to finding these places, as well as the many natural areas 
still existing in the environs of Toronto. If you visit the Toronto area at all, 
take this booklet with you. 


■iBBBhitfWhBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB:- 


N0TEW0RTHY BIRD RECORDS 
Number of species recorded to November 26, 1967 - 26l 
* - indicates first record for the year 


L - indicates last 

record for 

the migration 


Common Loon 

Nov. 

18 

2 over Lake Ontario 

G. W. North 

Red-throated Loon 

Oct. 

28 

1 Hamilton Harbour 

David K. Powell 

Red-necked Grebe 

Nov. 

4 

1 North Shore of Harbour D. K. Powell. North 

Horned Grebe 

Oct. 

29 

30 Harbour and Lake 

R. A. Westmore, North 


Nov.19*26 

1, 1 Bronte; Oakville 

Alf Epp, G. W. North 

Pied-billed Grebe 

Nov. 

3L 

2 Valley Inn 

G. W. North 

Great Blue Heron 

Nov. 

26 

3 Dundas Marsh 

Alf Epp, G. W. North 

Canada Goose 

Nov. 

25 

4 Dundas Marsh 

Alan Wormington, G.North 

Gadwall 

Nov. 

26 

10 Dundas Marsh 

G. North, Alf Epp 

Pintail 

Nov. 

26 

4 Dundas Marsh 

G. North, Alf Epp 

Green-winged Teal 

Nov. 

19 

2 Dundas Hydro Station 

G. North, J. Woodcock 

blue-winged Teal 

Nov.25 

i ,26 

4, 1 Dundas Hydro Station 

G. North, Alf Epp 

American Widgeon 

Nov. 

19 

60 Clarkson 

G. North, Alf Epp 

Shoveler 

Nov. 

11 

10 Dundas Hydro Station 

G. W. North 


Nov.16 

',17 

2, 1 N. Shore of Harbour 

Thelma Powell 

Wood Duck 

Nov. 

4 

4 Valley Inn 

G. W. North 

Harlequin Duck 

Oct. 

7* 

2 Port Credit 

Dr. Donald Gunn 

White-winged ScoterOct. 

27 

34 N. Shore of Harbour 

Thelma Powell 

Surf Scoter 

Nov. 

4 

6 Harbour & Lake 

D. Powell, G. North 

Common Scoter 

Nov.4,26 

5, 1 Lake Ontario; Harbour 

G. W. North; D. Powell 

Ruddy Duck 

Nov.4,19 142; 7 Dundas Marsh; Bay 

G. W. North, Alf Epp 

Turkey Vulture 

Nov.4, 

5L 

1, 1 Aldershot 

Th. Powell; R. Westmore 

Sharp-sh. Hawk 

Nov. 

5 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

G. W. North, Alf Epp 

Cooper's Hawk 

Nov. 

5 

2 Dundas Hydro Station 

G. W. North, Alf Epp 

Red-tailed Hawk 

Nov. 

4 

140 N. Shore & Dundas Marsh North, D. K. Powells 


Nov. 

5 

120 Dundas Marsh 

Alf Epp, G. W. North 
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Red-tailed Hawk 

Nov.l5;20 

20, 6 over Westdale 

Alfred Epp 


Nov.4 black ad. R. B. G. Arboretum 

George W. North 


Nov.5 black imm. Dundas Marsh 

G. North, Alf Epp 

Red-shouldered 

Nov.4,5 - 

1.6,16 Dundas Marsh 

G. North, Alf Epp 

Hawk 

Nov. 

19 

1 Hendrie Park 

G. W. North, Alf Epp 

Rough-legged Hawk 

Nov. 4 

, 19 

2, 1 Arboretum 

G. W. North, Alf Epp 

Marsh Hawk 

Nov. 4 

, 5 

3, 4 Dundas Marsh 

Alf Epp, G. W. North 

Ruffed Grouse 

Nov. 

6 

6 Mount Nemo 

D. K. & Th. Powell 

Virginia Rail 

Oct. 

24 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

G. W. North 

Sora 

Sep. 

30 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

G. W. North 

Common Gallinule 

Nov. 

12L 

2 Dundas Hydro Station 

John Woodcock 

Black-bellied Plover 0ct.29L 

12 Gray's Rd.j Dundas 

R. Westmore, G. North 

American Woodcock 

Oct. 

29L 

1 N. Shore Dundas Marsh 

John Woodcock 

Common Snipe 

Oct. 

29L 

2 York Road Pond 

R. Westmore, G. North 

Greater Yellowlegs 

Nov. 

13L 

1 Guelph Road Pond 

G. W. North 

Lesser Yellowlegs 

Oct. 

26L 

1 Desjardins Canal 

G. W. North 

Purple Sandpiper 

Nov. 

11# 

1 N. Pier, Burl. Canal 

Harold MacPherson (boyc 


Nov. 

11 

2 S. Pier, burl. Canal 

Woodcock, J. Hunter, R. 

Pectoral Sandpiper Oct. 

29L 

1 Dundas Dump 

Alf. Epp 

White-rumped Bdppr.Oct. 

29L 

1 York Road Pond 

G. North, R. Westmore 

Dunlin 

Nov. 

12L 

5 Dundas Dump 

John Woodcock 

Sanderling 

Oct. 

29L 

2 N. of Burlington Canal G. North, R. Westmore 

Glaucous Gull 

Oct. 

22F 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Eric W. bastin 

Bonaparte 1 s Gull 

Nov. 

26 

5 Port Credit 

Donald Perks 

Long-eared Owl 

Nov. 

19F 

5 Hopkins Tract 

John Woodcock 

Short-eared Owl 

Oct. 

28F 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

D. K. Powells 

Common Nighthawk 

Nov. 

1L 

2 Locke & Canada Sts. 

John Woodcock 

Yellow-b. Sapsucke rNov. 

25 

1 Sulphur Springs 

H. Moore, G. Rousseau 

Red-headed Woodpkr.Oct. 

31 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

Thelma Powell 

Eastern Phoebe 

Oct. 

29L 

1 Spencer Creek 

G. North, R. Westmore 

Carolina Wren 

Sep. 

19 

1 Oakville 

Eric Nasmith 

Long-b. Marsh Wren 

Oct.14,22 

10, 1 Dundas Marsh 

G. W. North et al. 

Catbird 

Nov. 

17 

1 Valley Inn 

John Woodcock 

Robin 

Nov. 

4 

160 North Shore Blvd. 

D. K. Powells 

Wood Thrush 

Nov. 

19 

1 Forsythe Ave. & King 

bob Doering 

Hermit Thrush 

Nov. 

12 

1 Westdale Park 

Alan Wormington 

Eastern Bluebird 

Oct. 

28 

34 North Shore Blvd. 

D. K. & Thelma Powell 


Nov. 

1 

3 Carluke 

fide R. A. Westmore 


Nov. 

4 

2 North Shore blvd. 

D. K. Powells 

Ruby-crowned King. 

Nov. 

19 

1 Arboretum Nursery 

Alf Epp, G. North 

Solitary Vireo 

Oct. 

29L 

1 Bull 1 s Point 

John b.. Miles 

Red-eyed Vireo 

Nov. 

19L 

1 Westdale Park 

bob Doe ring 

Philadelphia Vireo 

Oct. 

29L 

1 Westdale Park 

Alf fed Epp 

Orange-cr. Warbler 

0ct.27,29L 1, 2 N, Shore; Spring Gdn. 

Th. Powell; R. Westmore 

Myrtle Warbler 

Nov. 

25 

1 Westdale Park 

George & Laurel North 

Yellowthroat 

Nov. 

11 

1 Highway 102 

H. Moore, G. Rousseau 

Rusty Blackbird 

Nov. 

25 

4 Dundas Marsh 

G. W. North 

Common Grackle 

Nov. 

25 

1 Arboretum Nursery 

G. W. North 

Brown-headed CowbirdNov. 

17 

2 Valley Inn 

John Woodcock 

Evening Grosbeak 

Oct. 

29F 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

R. Westmore, G. North 


Nov. 

6 

1 Westdale 

Alfred Epp 

Pine Grosbeak 

Nov. 

26F 

4 North Shore Blvd. 

David K. Powell 

Common Redpoll 

Nov. 

4 

2 Woodland Cemetery 

G. W. North 

Red Crossbill 

Nov. 

5 

25 Ancaster Golf Club 

R. A. H. Westmore 

Lapland Longspur 

Nov. 

11 

1 Dundas Marsh 

G. W. North 

Snow Bunting 

Oct. 

24F 

1 Clarkson 

barry Jones 
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